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VALESCURE, THE NEW RIVIERA 
HEALTH-RESORT. 


‘Go and see Valescure before you leave the 
Riviera. My brother was there lately, and raves 
about the place.’ Such was a message conveyed 
to us by letter when we were basking under the 
sunny skies and wandering amidst the fragrant 
lemon groves of that most charming of southern 
health-resorts, San Remo. The letter went on to 
say that Valescure was a newly-discovered pine- 
clad district, a little over two miles from the sea- 
coast town of St Raphael, in Provence, and that 
the air was as the very elixir of life to those 
suffering from diseases of the nervous or digestive 
systems. 

‘The very place for me,’ I cried triumphantly 
to my companion. ‘Let’s start off at once, and 
bathe ourselves in the invigorating air of the 
Provengal pines.’ 

But my friend was not so headstrong, and 
suggested that my San Remo medical man should 
first be consulted. 

‘I think Valescure might suit you very well 
indeed, said Dr F——, with his pleasant smile, 
when I mentioned the subject to him. ‘The 
French doctors think highly of it ; and I should 
be glad of your impressions of the place should 
you resolve to pay it a visit.’ 

A day or two later we started by a very early 
train to the westward—so early, indeed, that 
when we arrived at the frontier station of Venti- 
miglia we discovered that we were the sole 
travellers possessed of baggage who were passing 
into France ; butin spite of this coincidence our 
portmanteaus were treated with much considera- 
tion ; and after the usual delay, we were soon 
again creeping along the glorious coast between 
Mentone and Nice, inhaling delicious draughts 
of the cool fragrant morning air, which came 
stealing over the gently-heaving bosom of the 
azure and classic Mediterranean Sea. 

Four hours after having quitted San Remo, we 
reached St Raphael Station, and ensconced our- 


Valescure, at which hostelry we had previously 
engaged rooms. Quitting the sea, we drove 
inland in the direction of the Estrelle Mountains, 
and after leaving the town, began to ascend by a 
gentle gradient amidst dwarf pine, and gnarled 
fantastic cork-trees, the undergrowth being prin- 
cipally composed of a wealth of giant heaths 
covered with bloom, which scented the air with 
a delicate perfume, mingled with which were 
innumerable cistus plants, their fairy-like white 
blossoms gleaming in the brilliant sunlight like 
pale dog-roses. 

We arrived at the hotel—the garden of which 
is planted with eucalyptus trees, yellow flowering 
mimosas, and aloes—in time for d&euner; and 
immediately after that important meal was 
despatched, we sallied out, bent on enthusiastic 
exploration, and plunged into the pine and cork 
forest close at hand, through which winding foot- 
paths lead in every possible direction amongst 
wild dales and picturesque valleys, around 
wooded hills, and up romantic gorges filled with 
the musical sound of brawling mountain streams 
rushing over timeworn boulders of limestone 
and porphyry. 

To the imaginative and romantic traveller, a 
lover of poetry and nature, one who can at any- 


rate for a time enjoy solitude and its quiet influ- 


ences, Valescure is a veritable Paradise. The 
tourist of a gregarious disposition and without 
any soul in his composition, and who goes abroad 
for gaiety, bustle, and dissipation, had better 
take my advice, and give Valescure a wide berth. 
The great charm of the place is its invigorating 
yet balmy air, its romantic situation, and its 
facilities for the study of natural history, botany, 
and geology. To the man tired out in body 
and mind from the strain of overwork in 
some crowded city, with pale and anxious face, 
harassed eyes and weakened nerves, a fortnight’s 
stay in the quiet of Valescure, living as much as 
possible in the clear balmy air, and taking regular 
exercise, ought to act as the most beneficent of 
tonics, and send him back to his work with 
redoubled vigour, thankful to beneficent Dame 
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Nature for what she has taught him and what 
she has done for him. It must be understood, 
however, that Valescure is not a summer resort. 
By the middle or end of May, the hotels and the 
villas are closed, not to be reopened till October 
comes round again. 

The mountain-ranges visible from Valescure 
are not strikingly grand, but are interesting 
from an artistic point of view on account of 
the curious formation of some of the peaks 
which bound the view to the eastward, and 
whose fantastic porphyry rocks are thrown 
out in distinct serrated outlines against “the 
deep blue of the Provengal sky. These 
heights form the western spurs of the well- 
known Estrelle Mountains; but Mont Vinaigre 
—so called from the acid wine made in the 
vicinity—the highest peak, only attains an 
elevation of something over two thousand feet. 
Then to the westward of Valescure the long range 
of the Maure Mountains stretches like a natural 
rampart from the snow-clad Alps right away 
down to where the creamy surf breaks in a line 
of white upon the tawny sands of the Mediter- 
ranean shore. This range is not jagged or broken 
in outline, and is consequently tame in compari- 
son with the Estrelles; but it has the great 
advantage of piercing into the western sky ; and 
at the witching hour of sunset, when the heavens 
are all aglow with warm tints of rosy and orange 
light, they assume the most lovely shades of 
purple like the bloom on a ripe plum ; and all 
the ravines and pine-clad ridges which intersect 
each other are merged into one glorious whole 
under the aérial inwoven veil which Nature 
throws over the scene when the twilight shades 
begin to fall, when the forest trees stand out 
in clearly-cut darkened masses, and when the 
nightingales commence to pour out their rich 
deep-throated music, to which the Philistine 
frogs join their quaint and rousing chorus of 
unmelodious croaks, 

Amongst the wild-flowers which are to be 
found in the Valescure woods may be named 
the wild thyme and lavender—the former grow- 
ing to the size of heather—several varieties of 
cistus, giant heaths, delicately-scented yellow 
tulips and purple iris, the rare and exquisitely- 
tinted serapis, the bee-orchis, the lupine, two or 
three varieties of the everlasting pea, and the 
Star of Bethlehem. Ferns are rarely to be 
found. Near the streams we found the oleander, 
bay, myrtle, and purple lilac flourishing ; and 
we believe the arbutus is not uncommon. 

One of the most interesting excursions from 
Valescure is to the quaint old city of Frejus, two 
miles distant, which, though a seaport in the 
time of the Romans, is now situated about a 
mile from the sea, a fertile alluvial plain lying 
between, which is carefully tilled by an indus- 
trious peasantry. That Frejus was a place of 
considerable importance in the days when Rome 
held imperial power is abundantly evidenced by 


the ruined aqueducts, walls, and theatres, which 
constitute the lions of the modern city, and are 
well worth a visit of some duration, the remains 
of the principal aqueduct being especially worthy 
of notice, rising conspicuously on the plain in 
the direction of the Estrelle Mountains, the 
massive arches being in some cases quite perfect, 
and defiant of the levelling and destructive hand 
of Time. 

The quaint old irregular cathedral of Frejus, 
with its low parti-coloured spire, is also worth 
inspecting ; but there is a charnel-house chilli- 
ness in the atmosphere of the interior which 
soon drives one shivering into the glorious 
sunshine of the piazza outside. The visitor 
should beware of the custodian who offers to 
show him the massively-carved doors at the 
ge entrance to the cathedral. These are 
sept religiously shrouded from view by outer 
doors of plain panelling, the fee for removing 
which is a frane for each door; but this little 
fact is not mentioned till one is quitting the 
edifice, which is merely a lapse of memory, no 
doubt ! 

The guardian of the Roman theatre was a 
retired Zouave of uncertain habits; and the 
peroration he endeavoured to impose upon us 
whilst standing in the deserted arena must 
have been quite unintelligible even to his 
wizened little dog Mirabeau, 
that followed his master like a shadow, and 
must have listened to the same rambling speech 
many a time and oft, 

‘1) est ivre!’ exclaimed our driver, eyeing the 
custodian angrily, as the latter accompanied us 
with lurching gestures back to our carriage. 

‘Cest possible” we answered dryly, as we un- 
willingly dropped a coin into the old wretch’s 
shaking palm, and desired the driver to take us 
to see the remains of the old city walls. 

There is capital sea-bathing at the unpreten- 
tious little town of St Raphael, where the sands 
are firm and good. Here also good fish is caught, 
which is not by any means invariably the case at 
other seaside resorts on the Riviera coast. There 
are English services held on week-days and 
Sundays at St Raphael ; but there is no English 
church of course as yet at Valescure. The 
carriage-road connecting the two places is a good 
one, but very winding, so as to avoid steep 
gradients, the distance being about two miles by 
this route. The pedestrian, however, will find 
himself much more favoured, and there are 
ar} pleasant short-cuts by no means difficult 
to find, 

And while on the subject of pedestrianism, it 
would be as well to mention that stout boots are 
a sine qué non for those who meditate taking 
walking expeditions, for the soil is naturally 
stony, and many of the paths through the forests 
are of the rudest description and destructive to 
shoe-leather. It is only those who walk, how- 
ever, who can appreciate Valescure 
and all its wonderful natural beauties. The 
lover of mountain-climbing can with great ease 
scale Mont Vinaigre, from which a widespread 
panoramic view of the snow-clad Alps, the beau- 
tiful country in the neighbourhood of Cannes, 
the range of the Maure Mountains, and the great 
blue renee of the Mediterranean can be ob- 
tained. 
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Valescure suffers somewhat from wind at times ; 
but, as a rule, the climate is extremely pleasant, 
and mildly restorative and invigorating, the air 
being, as we have mentioned before, fragrant 
with the breath of aromatic pines, eucalypti, and 
wild-flowers and herbs. At the same time no 
one suffering in health should pay the place a 
visit without medical advice. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 
THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—I KEEP A LOOKOUT. 


I siipreD half-way down the little companion 
ladder to take a peep at Miss Temple, and on 
observing her to be resting quietly, I returned, 
and after lighting my pipe anew, stepped over to 
Mr Lush, who was employed in cutting off a piece 
of tobacco from a black cake to serve him as a 
quid. 

‘It is not often hereabouts, said I, by way 
of starting a conversation, ‘that one has a sky 
like that all day long overhanging one’s mast- 
heads,’ 

‘No, said he; ‘but it’s better than the roast- 
ing sun;’ and he opened his large mouth to 
receive the cube of tobacco into the hollow of his 
cheek, whilst he eyed the sky askant, as though 
‘in recognition of it as a subject of talk. 

‘Did you fall in with the smother that ended 
in the lady and I being stranded aboard the 
wreck ?’ I inquired. 

‘No; there’s been ne’er a smother with us.’ 

‘The death of Mr Chicken,’ said I, ‘must have 
been a blow, seeing that the barque carried but a 
couple of mates.’ 

‘How many mates do a ship of this size want?’ 
said he, without looking at me and slowly mas- 
ticating. 

4 Well, she has only one now, anyway,’ said I. 

‘No; she ain’t got even one,’ he exclaimed, 
with the manner of an ill-tempered man who 
only listens for the sake of contradiction and 
argument. 

*Are not you second mate?’ I asked. 

‘Not I, he replied with a 7 laugh. ‘They 
calls me second mate, and I keeps watch and 
watch with the capt’n as if I was second mate ; 
but what I’m signed for is carpenter, and car- 
penter I be, and there’s nothen more to be made 
out of me than that, and I don’t care who hears 
me say it.’ 

He drew to the rail by a step and expectorated 
violently over it. I was too anxious for informa- 
tion about this little ship and her crew to suffer 
my curiosity to be hindered by the man’s rough, 
coarse, ill-natured speech and demeanour. 

‘I was wondering where you took your meals ?’ 


said I. ‘I now understand. You live forward ?’ 
He gave me a surly nod. ‘But not in the fore- 
castle 2? 


‘Where else? Ain’t the fok’sle good enough 
for me?’ 

‘But does not association of that sort weaken 
your control over the men ? 

‘I’ve got no control, and don’t want none. The 
men ‘ll run if I sing out. And what more’s to be 
expected of sailors ?’ 

‘It seems queer, though,’ said I, ‘since you 


undertake the work of a second mate, that you 
shouldn’t live aft. It must have been lonely 
eating for the skipper after Mr Chicken died ?’ 

‘I did live aft afore Mr Chicken died,’ he 

exclaimed, biting his tobacco with temper, whilst 
his weather-stained face gathered a new shade of 
duskiness to the mounting of the blood into his 
head ; ‘and then when the capt’n and me comes 
to be alone, he tarns to and finds out that I ain’t 
choice enough to sit down with—says I ain’t 
ot the art of perlite eatin’, calls me a hog to my 
ace, and tells me that my snout’s for the mess 
kid and not for knives and forks and crockery. 
Him! He turned his face to the rail and spat 
again, and looked at me with an expression of 
anger, but checked ‘himself with violence, and 
plunged his hands into his breeches’ pockets with 
an irritable motion of his whole frame. 

I considered that enough had been said ; and 
though I had gained but little information, it 
was at least made clear to me that there was 
no love lost between Captain Braine and Mr 
Lush. But further conversation would have been 
rendered impossible in any case, for just then a 
man struck eight bells on the main-deck, and a 
minute or two later the wheel was relieved, the 
captain arrived, and the carpenter went forward 
in a round-backed sulky walk, his legs bowed, his 
muscular arms hanging up and down without a 
swing, each bunch of his fingers curled like fish- 
hooks, 

I had talked enough, and was weary of stand- 
ing and walking ; so, when I spied the skipper, }] 
I slipped off the poop and seated myself on a 
beau abreast of my sleeping companion, where I 
remained for half an hour, often gazing at her, 
my mind very busy with a hundred thoughts, 
foremost amongst which was the shuddering 
recollection of our late experiences and narrow 
escape, and deep thankfulness to God for His 
merciful preservation of us. The entrance of the 
captain’s servant—a young fellow named Wilkins, 
to be hereafter so called : a memorable figure in 
this startlingly eventful passage of my life which 
I am endeavouring to relate: a veal-faced, red- 
headed, shambling fellow of some two-and-twenty 

ears, with white eyebrows and lashes and a dim 
ies eye—the entrance, I say, of this man with a 
tray of tea-things aroused Miss Temple, who, after 
a brief bewildered stare at me, smiled, and sat 
upright. 

‘There is always something new now,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘to look at when I open my eyes after 
sleeping. Yesterday, it was the wreck ; to-day, 
it is this ship. What will it be to-morrow? Is 
there anything in sight, Mr Dugdale ?” 

‘There was nothing when I left the deck half 
an hour ago,’ said I. 

She had awakened with a slight flush of sleep 
in her face that greatly enriched her eyes; but 
the delicate glow quickly faded ; she was speedily 
colourless as alabaster. She smoothed her hair 
and put on her hat, that she had removed when 
she lay down. 

‘It is strange,’ she exclaimed in a low voice, 
‘I should not seem able to endure feeling that 
I am not in acondition to instantly leave this 
vessel. It was so with me in the wreck. Even 
without my hat, I feel unready ; and then, again, 
there is the sense of not being exactly as I was 
when I left the Countess Ida. 
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The captain called through the skylight : 
‘Wilkins, bring me some tea and a biscuit up 
here.’ 


‘ Ay, ay, sir.’ 

‘Pray, said I, ‘when and where does the 
captain dine ?’ 

‘I took his dinner to his cabin,’ responded 
the young fellow; ‘he mostly eats there. But 
now you’re here, I allow he’ll be a-jining of 

ou.’ 

r ‘This is no meal for you, Miss Temple,’ said I, 
with a glance at the old teapot and the small 
plate of biscuits which furnished out the repast. 
‘No milk—brown sugar—no butter, of course !’— 
Wilkins grinned whilst he poured out some tea 
into a cup.—‘You ’ve had nothing to eat since we 
first came aboard.’ 

‘I want nothing,’ she answered. 

‘Well, then, I do, said I. ‘Captain Braine 
is quite right. Shipwreck doesn’t impair the 
appetite.’ 

‘There ’ll be supper at seven, sir, said Wilkins. 

‘And what do you call supper?’ I inquired. 

‘Why,’ answered the fellow, ‘there ’ll be the 
beef ye had this morning, piccalillis, bottled stout, 
biscuit after this here pattern, and cold currant 
dumplings.’ 

He then went up the companion steps with 
some biscuit and tea for the captain. I laughed 
out. 

‘Not so good as the Indiaman’s dinner-table, 
Miss Temple, but better than the hull’s entertain- 
ment by a long chalk. We must wait till supper’s 
served. Meanwhile, Ill blunt my appetite on a 
biscuit. Will you give me a cup of tea?’ 

It was genuine forecastle liquor, such as might 
have been boiled in a copper, of the hue of ink, 
and full of fragments of stalk. However, the 
mere looking at it was something to do, and we 
sat toying with our cups, making-pretend, as it 
were, to be drinking tea and talking. 

‘I wonder, I exclaimed in the course of our 
conversation, ‘whether the cutter was picked up 


by one of the ships? If she lost both of them, | 


will she have lived in the weather that followed ? 
Anyway, the corvette is certain to make a long 
hunt for her, with the hope also of falling in with 
the Indiaman, for Sir Edward will think it pos- 
sible that Keeling has his men aboard, and will 
want to make sure. I fear this business of the 
cutter may have led to such manceuvring on the 
part of the two ships as must render our falling-in 
with one or the other of them very unlikely.’ 

‘Oh, why do you say that?’ she cried. 

‘It is but a surmise,” said I; ‘anyhow, I 
heartily hope the cutter has been picked up, if 
only for Colledge’s sake. The sudden loss of the 
lieutenant will have dreadfully scared him,’ 

‘I earnestly wish that Mr Colledge may have 
been saved,’ said she with a faint glitter of temper 
in her gaze; ‘but I could wish ten times more 
earnestly that he had never been born, or that he 
had sailed in any other ship than the Countess 
Ida; for then I should not be here,’ 

‘Your aunt endeavoured to dissuade you.’ 

‘She did; and I am rightly served for not 
her.’ 

‘You are very high-spirited, Miss Temple ; it is 
your nature, and you cannot help yourself. You 
are a young ay: A to insist upon having your own 
way, and you always get it. 


‘Mr Dugdale, you are too young to lecture me.’ 

‘How old do you think I am?’ said I. 

‘Oh, about six-and-twenty,’ she answered with 
a slight incurious run of her eyes over me that 
recalled her manner in the Indiaman. 

‘Well, if I am,’ said I, ‘it is a good solid age to 
achieve. There is room for enough experiences 
in six-and-twenty years to enable a young man to 
utter several very truthful observations to high- 
spirited young ladies who insist upon having their 
way, and then quarrel with everybody because 
their way is not exactly the road they wish to 
tread,’ 

She slightly knitted her fair brows and looked 
at me fixedly. 

‘Mr Dugdale, said she, ‘you would not have 
dared to talk to me like this on board the 
Countess Ida.’ 

‘I was afraid of you there.’ 

‘You respected me there, you mean, and now— 
because ’ She came to a stop, with a little 
quivering at the extremities of her mouth. 

‘I am no longer afraid of you, or, rather, I no 
longer respect you because you happen to be in 
this particular situation, which needs no explana- 
tion whatever : that is, I believe, what you wish 
to say. But you misjudge me indeed. I was 
afraid of you on board the Indiaman, but I did 
not — you ; nay, my aversion was as cordial 
as could be possibly imagined in a man who 
thought you then, as he thinks you still, the 
handsomest woman he has ever seen in his life, 
or could ever have dreamt of. But that aversion 
is passing,’ I continued, watching with delight her 
marvellous gaze of astonishment and the warm 
flush that had overspread her face. ‘I am dis- 
covering that much of what excited my dislike 
and regret aboard the Indiaman is artificial, an 
insincerity in your own behaviour. This after- 


noon, whilst you slept, I sat near you for half an 


hour, gazing at you. All expression of haughti- 
ness had faded from your mouth: your counten- 
ance wore an air of exquisite placidity, of gentle 
kindness, of tender good nature. In short, Miss 
Temple, I saw you as you are, as your good angel 
knows you to be, as you have it in your power to 
pw I sprang to my feet.—‘ How shall we 
kill the blessed hours that lie before us? Only 
think, it is barely five o’clock.’ 

She gazed at me with an amazement that 
seemed to render her speechless ; her face was on 
fire, and her throat blushed to where the collar of 
her dress circled it. ‘It will not do, I continued, 
‘to attempt to murder time by talking, or it will 
come to your killing me instead of the hours. 
I’ll go and overhaul the late Mr Chicken’s bed- 
room, or rather his effects. There may be some- 
thing to interest. Even the mouldiest back- 

ammon board would be worth a million ;’ and 
Tease for the little hatch that. conducted to our 


-sleeping berths, leaving her motionless at the 


table. 

Come, thought I, as I dropped into the ’tween- 
decks, a short spell of loneliness will do you good, 
my haughty beauty, by making you realise how 
it would be with you were you actually alone. 
This is the first of the homely thrusts I have 
been preparing for you, and I will not spare you 
less as I grow to love you more, taking my chance 
of your abhorring me, though it may not come to 
that either. 
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I peeped into the berth that had been Lag 
for her, and found all the odds and ends which 
had encumbered it gone; there was a clean 
mattress on the bunk, and on top of it an old 
but comely rug and a couple of shawls ; a small 
looking-glass dangled near the port-hole. But 
what an interior for this delicately nurtured, 
high and mighty young lady of quality to lie in! 
No carpet, no chest of drawers, nothing beyond 
the looking-glass and a tin dish for washing in ; 
in short, a mere marine cell, as like as might be 
to any little whitewashed room with grated 
window ashore in which a policeman would lock 
up a pickpocket ! 

I entered my own berth. The boatswain’s and 
sailmaker’s stores were not here, and I found a 
‘clean hold,’ as a sailor might say. In fact, all 
Chicken’s traps being about, caused the berth to 
present a much more hospitable aspect than the 
adjacent one offered. I examined the books, but 
found most of them to consist of religious litera- 
ture, as the captain had said, and the rest of them 
works on the nautical life. Though it was hard 
to reconcile a fancy of cards with the late Mr 
Chicken’s character as — by the skipper, I 
yet looked into a couple of chests in the hope of 
meeting with a pack; but neither cards nor 
any species of object calculated to divert did I 
come across; and growing weary of hunting, I 
returned to the cuddy. 

I perceived or imagined an air of reproach in 
Miss Temple ; but she had mastered her temper 
and astonishment. 

‘There is nothing belonging to the late Mr 
Chicken to entertain us,’ said I. 

‘It surely does not signify, Mr Dugdale. Do 
you suppose that I have the heart to play at cards 
or chess?—Is not there more wind than there 
was? I will ask you to take me on deck. Some- 
thing may be in sight, and it will not be dark for 
some time yet.’ 

I gave her my hand, and helped her up the 
little ladder. There was more wind, as she had 
said ; the skysails had been furled and a studding- 
sail or two hauled down, and the little barque, 
with her yards almost square, was sweeping 
swiftly over the smooth waters, slightly heeling 
from side to side as she went. The foam in 
yeasty bubbles and soft cream-hued clouds went 
spinning and writhing from her bows into her 
wake, that ran like a path of coral sand over the 
darkling waters, now complexioned into lividness 
by the pay | plain of vaporous sky. The 
crew were on the forecastle—it was well into the 
first dog-watch—lounging, sitting, yarning, and 
smoking. Amidst them T noticed Mr Lush, lean- 
ing against the rail with a short sooty pipe in his 
mouth, the bowl of which was ental He was 
in his shirt sleeves, and he reclined with his arms 
folded upon his breast, apparently listening, in 
that dogged posture, to one of the sailors, who 
was reciting something with outstretched arm 
and a long forefinger, with which he seemed to 
be figuring diagrams upon the air. Upon the 
slope of the starboard cathead, coming into the 
deck, sat my friend Joe Wetherly, with a pair of 
thick-rimmed spectacles on his nose; he pored 
on a book with moving lips, from which he 
would expel at intervals great clouds of smoke 
through a pipe betwixt his teeth. So small was 
the barque, so seemingly close at hand the fore- 


castle to the break of the poop, that even such 
minute details as these were perfectly visible 
to me. 

Captain Braine stood near the wheel. He 
continuously stared at us, but did not shift his 
attitude nor offer to address us. I swept the sea- 
line, but to no purpose. 

‘How sickeningly wearisome has that bare 
horizon grown to me!’ exclaimed Miss Temple, 
with a shuddering sigh; ‘it has just the sort of 
monotony that would speedily drive me crazy, I 
am sure; not the wearisomeness of four walls, 
nor the tiresomeness of a single eternal glimpse 
of unchanging country to had through a 
window ; no! there is a mockery in it which 
you do not find in the most insipid, colourless 
scene on land. It is not, and still it always 7s, 
the same. It recedes to your pursuit, yet it is 
unalterable, and how cruelly ne is it of 
—— 

‘Yet a sight of the Indiaman,’ said I, ‘should 
develop whatever of the picturesque may be 
hidden in that tiresome girdle. 

‘Ah, yes!’ she answered ; ‘but we are now 
running away from our chances. How swiftly 
this boat sails! If the Indiaman is behind us, 
we shall see no more of her.’ 

‘Do not let us depress each other with talk of 
this kind,’ said I; ‘let me give you my arm, and 
we will stroll a little.’ 

We had been on deck about twenty minutes, 
when the captain, who had continued to stead- 
fastly gaze at us in a most extraordinary ruminat- 
ing way, crossed the deck. 

‘Pray, sir,’ said he, ‘could I trust you to keep 
a lookout for me if I went below for a short 
spell ?’ 

‘IT will do so with pleasure.’ 

‘D’ ye know what orders to give, if anything 
requiring orders should happen ?’ 

‘Why,’ said I, smiling, ‘there are a good many 
orders going at sea, “gs know, captain. Figure a 
situation, and I will see if I can recollect the 
routine.’ 

He stared at me musingly with his dead black 
eyes, and then said; ‘Well, suppose the breeze 
freshens with a dark look to wind’ard, and I’m 
below and asleep, and have left ye no instruc- 
tions ; what would you do?’ 

‘Call you,’ said I, 

‘And quite right too, he cried, with a vehe- 
ment nod of approval, and a glance at Miss 


Temple, as if he would have her participate in 


his satisfaction. ‘But put me out of the question, 
and allow that you’ve got to act for yourself,’ 

‘Why, Captain Braine,’ I exclaimed, ‘though 
my time at sea was brief, I am no longshoreman. 
Such a question as yours means merely the first 
letter in the marine alphabet.’ 

‘T ain’t so sure of that,’ said he, with his fixed 
regard. 

*T admit,’ continued I, ‘that I have never been 
shipmate with a fore-and-aft rigged mizzenmast ; 
but if it’s merely a question of shortening sail, 
why, what else under the moon is to be done 
than to take in your studdingsails and clew u 
your royals and haul down your flying jib, an 
then let go your foretopgallant halliards, and 
haul down your light staysails?’—and so I 
rambled on, winding up with, ‘I am leaving 
your after-canvas untouched, because it is already Q 
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in, you see ; whilst as to your jibs and staysails, 
I assume of course that they are set.’ 

He lifted his hand. ‘Thank’ee, said he; ‘I 
shan’t be long ;’ and down he went. 

‘You will surely believe now that he is mad !’ 
said Miss Temple with anxiety, but softly, for 
the fellow at the wheel stood near, and I had 
seen a grin crumple up his features to the 
question. 

‘He may want me to serve him as a mate,’ said 
I, laughing. 

‘You will do nothing of the kind, I hope,’ she 
exclaimed as we fell to pacing the deck afresh. 

‘I will do anything that may help me to see 
you safe,’ said I. 

‘But cannot you perceive, Mr Dugdale, that if 
he believes you fit to serve him as a mate, as you 
call it, he may prevent you from leaving his 
ship by declining to communicate with passing 
vessels ?? 

‘ That is true,’ said I. 

‘I am certain,’ she cried, squeezing my arm in 
the energy of her emotion, ‘that he has some 
design in his mind to make you serve him. Why 
should he have teased you when we came, poor 
miserable creatures! fresh from the wreck, with 
inquiries about your knowledge of navigation ? 
Oh, beware of him! He may not be quite mad, 
but he may be as wicked as the worst of his 
men.’ 

‘We must wait,’ said I, for her conjectures 
were quite reasonable enough to prove disturbing. 
‘But after all, I cried, brightening up to the new 
idea that possessed me, ‘if we are to sail to the 
Mauritius with him ’—— 

‘No!’ she exclaimed; ‘that is not to be 
dreamt of.’ 

‘Yet listen, I entreat you. If it is our un- 
comfortable doom to remain in this barque until 
she reaches her port, I do not know but that the 
captain would be very honestly in the right in 
expecting me to work my passage—that is to say, 
to help him by keeping a lookout, and by serving 
him in other ways which may be possible to 
me. 

‘Do not dream of sailing to the Mauritius!’ 
she cried impetuously; ‘we must either soon 
meet with the Indiaman or return home.’ 

I could not forbear a smile at her imperious 
we, as though whatever she did I must do. 

‘Ay, that is what we want,’ I exclaimed ; ‘ but 
then if we don’t fall in with the Indiaman nor 
with a vessel homeward bound’—— 

‘Absurd! Dozens of ships are to be met with 
every day sailing home to England from some 
part or other of the world. The idea of remain- 
ing in this vessel is not to be entertained for an 
instant. It would be intolerable enough for me 
even to make the comparatively short passage 
home, destitute as I am of everything; but to 
leisurely proceed all the way to the Mauritius—— 
Oh, be very careful, Mr Dugdale! I beg you not 
to know anything at all about navigation and the 
duties of a sailor,’ 

*I can’t do that,’ I answered; ‘I have loaded 
my gun and must stick to it; but I promise you 
I will put no more shot in it.’ 

She eyed me with great impatience and warmth, 
as though provoked by my answer ; but she held 
her peace, and presently our conversation went 
to other matters. 


Shortly before six o’clock the sky cleared some- 
what to windward. The wide pall of leaden 
cloud lifted there, as though it were some huge 
carpet a corner of which was being rolled up, and 
there looked to flow a very lagoon of pure blue 
ether, moist and rich with the evening shadow, 
into the + ag betwixt the rim of the sea and the 
edge of the cloud. A clearer, more penetrating 
light broadened out; and going to the companion- 
hatch, I took the telescope that lay in brackets 
there and carefully searched the horizon. But 
the sea washed bare to the sky on all sides. 

I did not observe that the men gathered to- 
gether on the forecastle seemed to notice the 
captain’s absence, though I expected they would 
come to stare a bit when the fellow who stood at 
the wheel should go forward and tell them that 
I had been acting as mate of the watch. For my 
part this queer duty coming upon me made the 
whole experience more wild and improbable to 
my imagination than had been any other feature 
of it since we quitted the Indiaman. Never was 
there such a forcing of adventures, as it were, upon 
aman. It was like dreaming to reflect that a 
little time ago I was a passenger, an easy-going, 
smoking, drinking, chess-playing, young fellow, 
without a care, with plenty of clothes and mone 
enough in my cabin, and that now I was a half- 
starved, shipwrecked wretch, without the value 
of a straw in the shape of possessions, outside of 
what I stood up in and had in my pockets, 
keeping a lookout as though, faith, I was some 
poor, struggling, hungry second mate, newly 
enlarged from an odious term of apprenticeship ! 
like dreaming, I say, to think that a little time 
ago the young lady by my side was a reserved, 
disdainful creature, with scarcely a word betwixt 
her lips to throw at me, and that now shlie could 
not speak of her future without making me a 
sharer in it, that she could not see enough of 
me, nor have my arm too close for her hand ; 
whilst in point of destitution she, the most richly 
clad of the Indiaman’s lady passengers, she, who 
had seemed to me to appear in a new dress nearly 
every day, was out and away more beggared than 
I; for so far as J was concerned there was always 
the barque’s slop-chest to come upon ; or, failing 
that, there would be jackets and breeches and 
‘housewives’ enough forward to serve my turn 
if the push grew severe ; whereas Miss Temple 
was as badly off as if she had been cast away 
upon a desert island ! 

(To be continued.) 


SLAVE-CRUISING IN THE RED SEA. 


Ix May 18— there was only one gun-vessel 
stationed at Aden, and on account of the dis- 
turbed condition of our positions on the Somali 
coast, the Political Resident could not allow her 
to be absent from Aden for more than a day or 
two atatime. The captain therefore determined 
to detach the ship’s steam-cutter and a small 
ig for the purpose of watching for slave dhows. 
his cutter is twenty-five feet in length, and 
steams about eight knots an hour in smooth 
water. Her crew consisted of nine persons besides 
myself—namely, the coxswain, leading-stoker, 
stoker, and interpreter, armed with cutlasses and 
pistols ; and five seamen armed with rifles. As 
may be imagined from the size of the boat, the 
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accommodation for this number is not very good, 
the engine and boiler taking up one-third of the 
space, and the coal and provisions occupying 
quite another third. 

As the ship could not be spared, the boats had 
to do their best, and officers and men to put up 
with the inevitable discomforts of boat-cruising. 
We had heard that several caravans of slaves 
had arrived at the coast in the Gulf of Tajurah, 
and that dhows were being sent there for the pur- 
pose of embarking them ; the captain, therefore, 
determined to watch the entrance of the gulf, 
and to establish a depédt of coal, water, and pro- 
visions at Efat, which is a small uninhabited 
island about twelve miles north of Zeilah, and 
about thirty miles south of Ras al Bir, the 
northern point of the gulf. 

The dhows are said to keep close in to the 
northern shore of the gulf, and generally to time 
their departure so as to round Ras al Bir about 
daylight. I was therefore ordered to leave my 
depdt at night and get past Ras al Bir before 
daylight, when I was to lie close under the land, 
ready to steam out and cut off any dhows that 
should attempt to come out of the gulf. The 

reat difficulty that we anticipated was caused 

- the proximity of the French settlement of 
Obokh, which is about four miles to the west- 
ward of Ras al Bir. The Arabs know well that 
we are not allowed to search a vessel flying the 
French flag when in sight of a French settlement, 
and that they have nothing to fear in Obokh but 
a nominal fine if they fly it without legal right 
to do so. Accordingly, on the 29th of May I 
was sent away in charge of the two boats above 
mentioned. 

As soon as the necessary stores of coal, water, 
and provisions were landed, the ship left for 
Aden, and I proceeded in the steam-cutter in 
chase of two dhows that were in sight to the 
southward. They proved to be only harmless 
traders, and we returned to the island to get the 
provisions, &c., under cover before commencing 
work. Our first task was to bury our water, 
the supply of which is one of the most difficult 
problems to be solved by an officer in charge 
of boats on detached service, as only thirty-six 
allons can be carried in the boat's barricoes. 

hip-biscuit is now supplied by the victualling 
yards in large square tins, which hold ten gallons 
of water each, and our ship’s steward had been 
saving all of these tins for some weeks. They 
were carefully opened; and when emptied of 
their legitimate contents, the lids were soldered 
on again and a small bunghole cut in one corner ; 
twenty of these buried in the sand made us safe 
against scarcity of water so long as we could 
depend upon keeping near our depdt. The pro- 
visions were placed on the top of this tank, and 
a tent was improvised from a spare lower stud- 
ding-sail. 

The weather looked very threatening when we 
started, with heavy clouds and much vivid light- 
ning, and soon after we left, a considerable sea 
got up with a light northerly wind. The boat 
steamed very badly, owing partly to the heavy 
spray and occasional green seas keeping the fire 
low, and partly to the water washing about in 
the boat and cooling the bottom of the boiler. 
Consequently, we were unable to reach Ras al Bir 
before daylight, and as no dhows were in sight, 


we returned to the depdt. No suspicious vessels 
were sighted until the 3d of June, when the 
ship, having replenished our store of coal and 
water at the depét, picked us up off Ras al 
Bir shortly after noon. The boats were hoisted, 
and the ship steamed away in the direction of 
Aden. When well out of sight of land, they 
were again lowered ; the ship went on her way, 
and we steamed back to Ras al Bir and anchored 
close inshore till daylight the next morning, 
We then observed two dhows coming out of the 
gulf, and at once gave chase. The nearest one 
ty altered course and stood in for Obokh 
fore a light fair breeze ; and at eight o’clock we 
had the mortification of seeing her hoist French 
colours about two miles from the town and full 
in sight of the flagstaff on shore. Though con- 
vinced that she was full of slaves, we were com- 
pelled to leave her and go after the other dhow, 
which of course proved to be an innocent trader. 
After boarding her, we returned to the depdt. 

At four p.m. I was wakened by the interpreter 
shouting that a dhow was coming round the point ; 
and, jumping into the gig, I boarded her, and 
found six small boys stowed away below, none 
of whom could speak any language known to our 
interpreter, who speaks all the coast languages in 
vogue between Suez and Socotra. So I decided to 
take the dhow to Zeilah, and see if the Resident 
there would take charge of the dhow while I 
went up to Perim and telegraphed to the ship. 

Never having been to Zeilah before, I made the 
captain of the dhow navigate her through the 
reefs ; and, either by accident or design, he man- 
aged to = her on top of the weather-side of 
one of these. It was blowing rather stiff by 
that time, and he either was or pretended to 
be very much frightened, and he and his crew 
at once went on their knees and began to 
pray. I had some difficulty in persuading them 
of the desirability of postponing their devotions 
until the dhow was again afloat ; but the muzzle 
of a pistol touching the captain’s forehead had 
the desired effect; and the gig having laid out 
the dhow’s anchor in deeper water, we got her 
safely afloat after three hours’ hard kedging, and 
anchored for the night about a mile and a half 
from the town. 

At daylight next morning I landed and called 
on the Resident, who at once sent off for the 
slaves and the captain and crew of the dhow, and 
examined them in his court. The captain stated 
that he was a pearl-fisher, and that these boys 
had been handed over to him by their parents— 
who lived at a place called Fursiin, on the Arabian 
coast—to learn the trade. He said that they 
were all Arabs, and had been born at Furséin. 
When the boys themselves were examined, I found 
that I ought to have kept them apart from the 
crew on the passage down. They were asked 
several questions, and answered them all in Arabic, 
though the night before they had not been able 
to speak a word of it. The answers were of 
course in most cases merely yes or no, and the 
questions were put in Arabic, the boys evidently 
taking their cue from a little fellow who proved 
to be the son of the captain. 

I got this boy removed after asking each of 
them where they came from, to which they had all 
answered ‘Fursin,’ I then made the interpreter 
ask one of them—a child of about eight—how 
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long he had been married, how old his youngest | boat; and by dint of going astern with the engines, 
child was, and several other absurd questions, to | and poling with the oars and mast, we got the 
each and all of which he answered ‘ Fursin.’ It | boat afloat; and having hoisted our odtus in 
happened that the Resident had a servant who | again, we proceeded to board the two dhows ; our 
was one of the slaves released by a man-of-war in | riflemen continuing to return the fire from the 
the preceding year ; and when their examination | shore, which was kept up as long as we were 
was finished, this boy was told to take them away | within range. The dhows proved to be empty, 
and to give them something to eat. They soon | and had nothing that would have been considered 
found that he spoke their own language, and came | proof in the Prize Court that they had been 
back with him into court saying that what they | engaged in the slave-trade; so we returned to 
had said before was only what they had been told | Perim empty-handed. The firing of the natives 
to say ; that they had really only been in the | was very wild, and nothing but our awning was 
dhow for a few days, having been taken on board | hit by their shots ; we heard afterwards that six 
after along march in company with many other | of them had fallen to our return fire. 
children of their country, who had been taken | On the 31st of August we left at one p.m., hoping 
from their villages by a lot of men who killed | to reach Kadhar again before daylight on the 
every one who tried to resist them. following morning. After boarding two dhows 
The Resident had no power to try the case ; but | in the narrow strait, we proceeded in chase of a 
after satisfying himself that there was reasonable | third which was beating up the coast to the 
cause for detaining the dhow, he agreed to keep | northward. At four o’clock one of the coupling- 
her, her crew, and the slaves until I could com- | bolts of the feed-pump broke, and the boiler 
municate with the ship at Aden, The dhow was | began to prime badly, emptying itself in a few 
afterwards taken to Aden and condemned in the | minutes, so that we had to draw the fire and 
Prize Court, the slaves all finding situations as make sail to return to Perim. The sea was 
domestic servants without any difficulty. Two not very heavy; but the wind was cutting 
of them were engaged as servants by the officers ‘off the heads of the waves and sending them 
of the man-of-war, and very soon me most |over us in sheets, and it was all that all 
useful members of society. hands could do with constant baling to keep 
On the 3d July we left Perim for Roheita, the water down. It seemed as if there was 
having news that there was a caravan of slaves nothing for it but to run for Aden; and as the 
there, and that they intended to embark that distance was one hundred and twenty miles, and 
night. There was a fresh west-north-westerly there were some very dangerous shoals right in 
wind with a heavy confused sea, but I hoped our course, the prospect was not a pleasant one, 
it would go down before morning. The boat | We happened to have some steel wire in the boat, 
steamed very badly, the steam frequently drop- and with it the leading stoker most skilful 
ping as low as ten pounds. About one A.M. the managed to lash together the parts of the feed- 
wind began to heen, and shortly afterwards pump, and at eight p.m. we were again able to 
a green sea came over us, filling the boat and commence steaming. The nearest point of land 
washing the fire out; so we made sail to return _ was just two miles distant, and we shaped course 
to Perim. for it. The wire-lashing held on in a wonderful 
Nothing worthy of record occurred until the , way; but part after part of it sheered, and it 
13th, when we again left Perim, and steamed up , seemed impossible that we could reach anchorage 
the Arabian coast, anchoring from ten at night | before we again broke down; happily, the lead- 
till four next morning off a place called Dubab. | ing stoker bethought him of his small hand-vice, 
At daylight we sighted three dhows at anchor | and with it he actually held the ts of the 
off Kadhar, twelve miles to the northward of | pump together for at least half an hour, till we 
Dubab, and at nine o’clock boarded the nearest | were able to drop our anchor in six fathoms of 
one, which proved to be empty, though it | water, and ride out the rest of the gale. 
was evident that she had lately been carry- | By daylight the wind had gone down, and by 
ing slaves. They had probably been landed | dint of more wire, the engines were made good 
while we were steaming up the coast. As we | enough to take us back to Perim, from which 
got near the next dhow, we saw two canoes | we were only six miles distant. 
ins from her to the shore, full of boys. Wej| Since our headquarters have been at Perim, 
red across their bows, to stop them. There | we have frequently noticed a line of small canoes 
were two vessels anchored together about three | between Roheita and Perim. They seem to be 
hufdred yards from the beach, and inside the | always there when the weather is at all fine, and 
line of coral reefs which fringes the coast. Our | stretch right across, with intervals of about a 
shot across the bows of the canoe was replied to | mile between each, As soon as the steam-cutter 
by several shots from the shore, where a large | goes outside, the nearest one invariably moves 
number of people were collecting, and a few | to the westward, and I have no doubt that they 
seconds after they had fired, we grounded on the | have a system of signalling by which it is known 


reef and swung broadside on to the shore. The|in Roheita an hour after the cutter is under 


Arabs on the beach at once launched four large | way. As we know that there has been a large 
canoes which commenced pulling toward us | caravan of slaves in Roheita for some weeks, we 
under cover of a fire from the shore ; the men | have been trying all we know to get out and up 
in the canoes also kept up an irregular fire from | the coast without being seen by these canoes, but 
muskets as they advanced; but two or three | so far without success. 
volleys from our five rifles were enough for them,| On the 2d of August the screw-steamer Pem- 
and they returned to the beach. brokeshire came in for coal, and I asked Captain 
Meanwhile, we had made lines fast to our coal- | Williams (the commander) if he would tow the 
bags and thrown them overboard, to lighten the | boat a few miles up the coast. He offered to 
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hoist’ the boat at his davits, an offer which of 
course I eagerly accepted; and he oar us 
off Mocha, having kept the boat covered mean- 
while, so that if we passed any canoes they 
should not be able to see what she was. After 
boarding two dhows, one from Aden for Asab 
with chunam (a kind of quicklime), and another 
loading with hay for Perim, we came across 
an old friend at eight a.m. She was a dhow 
that some days before we had met to the south- 
ward when she was in distress, and out of 
food and water. We had given her some biscuit 
and a few gallons of water, and they now 
repaid us by pointing out two dhows standing 
for the shore, which they said were full of slaves. 
Their captain told me that he had himself been 
engaged in carrying slaves the year before, and 
that his dhow had been captured by a man-of- 
war and broken up and his slaves liberated. He 
had tried hard to escape, and had not lowered 
his sail till his son and several of his crew were 
shot, and was quite cured of all wish to run 
similar cargoes in future, and willing to give any 
information which might lead to the capture of 
other slave dhows. All this he had told me on 
the first occasion we had met; and after quickly 
satisfying myself that there were no slaves in his 
own dhow on this occasion, we proceeded to cut 
off the other two. 

There was a light north-westerly wind blowing, 
and they were closing the shore pretty rapidly, 
so there was no time to be lost. As soon as we 
got within range of the nearest dhow, we began 
firing rifles across her bows, but with no effect ; 
and we were compelled to fire at the dhow her- 
self, keeping the fire high, however, for fear of 
injuring any of the slaves. By nine o’clock we 
were near enough to hail her and to show that 
we had them well covered with our rifles. They 
lowered their sail, and the crew at once i 
overboard with some of the slaves. As they 
were too far from the shore for the latter to get 
there, we had to pick them up, and so lost time, 
which enabled the other dhow to get well in- 
shore. As soon, however, as they were all in 
safety, I left a petty officer and three men to look 
after the captured dhow, and gave chase to the 
other, now some three miles ahead and close to 
the shore. She was run on the beach, and I had 
the mortification of seeing the slaves landed and 
taken up inland before I could reach the dhow. 
The slaves—apparently about forty in number— 
were left in charge of two or three of the dhow’s 
crew, and the remainder of the crew came back 
and took shelter behind some bushes about three 
hundred yards from the beach, whence they 
commenced firing at us as soon as we came within 
range, our two remaining seamen returning their 
fire as best they could. We found her near] 
high and dry, with her anchors laid out well 
up the beach; but our little cutter soon had 
her afloat again, the stokers and interpreter 
securing the tow-rope, while the two seamen 
returned the fire of the natives. 

Half an hour’s towing brought us alongside 
our first prize, which was found to contain 
thirty slaves, all children, and eleven of them 
- I divided her crew between the two 

hows, and putting four of our men on board 
each of them, we proceeded in company for 


fa, Perim. On the way down, a small boy was 


discovered on board the second dhow. He had 
stowed himself away when the rest had been 
taken on shore by the crew, and had been 
afraid to show himself before to us. From 
him we learnt—what was subsequently con- 
firmed by the crew of the first dhow—that the 
two vessels had left Roheita the night before in 
company, hearing that the ‘steam-devil’—as 
they called the cutter—had broken down, and 
was not able to go out, There were forty-five 
children in the dhow with him, and thirty 
in the other one. They had been put on board 
dhows at Roheita several times before, but 
had each time heard that the ‘steam-devil’ was 
out, and had put back. The captain of the 
dhow he was in had told the other dhow to make 
the slaves jump overboard, so as to delay us and 
give him time to run on shore. 

All the children were in a shocking condition ; 
but we made them as comfortable as we could 
for the night, and separated them from the 
crew of the dhow, and the next day the ship 
arrived and took them on board, when all their 
troubles were over, except in the case of one 
poor little girl, who was reduced to such a 
condition that she died shortly after arriving 
at the hospital Good fare and kind treat- 
ment soon made the rest fat and happy as chil- 
dren ought to be, and they were easily pro- 
vided with situations as Pres wallahs to some 
of the European residents in Aden, The dhows 
were towed to Aden and condemned to be broken 
up as usual ; but the captain prevailed upon the 
Court to allow one of them to be lent to the ship 
for a time, to be used for the further prosecution 
of our crusade against the trade she had been 
engaged in. 

Armed with a Gatling gun and manned by a 
crew of English blue-jackets, while her rig and 
appearance remained unchanged, we had great 
hopes that she would add considerably to our 
list of prizes. But whether it was that the Arabs 
recognised her, or that our men were inexpert 
at handling a vessel with a rig they were un- 
accustomed to, or that she was betrayed by the 
fact that she was always hanging about in places 
where she could not have been engaged in fishing, 
she never succeeded in taking a single slaver ; 
and at the end of the pilgrim season she was 
recalled to Aden and handed over to the Prize 
Court to be broken up, 


GAMMIDGE’S GHOST. 
CHAPTER II.—CONCLUSION, 


THE housekeeper led the way up a long flight 
of stairs, down two or three great corridors, all 
sounding empty and hollow, to a door which, 
being opened, disclosed a bright fire in a pretty 
room. A bedroom opened off through another 
door. 

‘Does any one sleep near this room?’ I asked 
as Mrs Johnson turned to go. I was somehow 
struck with a sudden sense of loneliness. 

‘Well, not very near,’ she began. 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter at all, It looks very 
comfortable, and I’m not nervous, so I shall be 


all right.’ g 
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‘These are Captain Penrose’s rooms. I put you 
in them, thinking you would be comfortable.’ 

‘Very good of you, Mrs Johnson. Oh, I shall 
be all right.’ 

‘I don’t know whether you smoke, sir, she 
said ; ‘but if you do, there are some cigars of 
the Captain’s in that little cupboard by the fire 
which I am sure will be good. And so I’ll say 
good-night ; and if you should happen to want 
anything, you ’ll please to ring’ 

‘Yes; thank you. I shall not want anything 
—Good-night, Mrs Johnson.’ 

As soon as I heard her last heavy footstep die 
away at the end of the long corridor, I locked 
the door; then I took one of the candles and 
went into the bedroom, which, as I have said, 
opened into the sitting-roo. I now found 
that it also had a door opening into the corridor, 
so I locked that, and then had a look round. 
The bedroom, like the sitting-room, was old- 
fashioned as regards furniture and appearance. 
The walls were hung with some sort of tapestry 
stuff of peculiar pattern. I swung this aside 
here and there, and found the walls to be 

nelled in very black oak, the panelling reach- 
ing up to the ceiling. The , & huge four- 
poster affair, was also tapestried, and looked 
solemn enough to lay a king out in. I went 
back to the sitting-room and examined that. It 
was hardly so funereal as the bedroom: there 
was no tapestry ; but it, too, was panelled in 
dark oak. There were no pictures, two or three 
books of somewhat heavy material, no news- 
papers ; nothing to while an hour away before 
retiring. 

‘The Captain doesn’t have very lively quarters 
down here,’ I said to myself. ‘However, I’ll 
see if I can’t find his cigars,’ 

I looked for the cupboard which Mrs John- 
son had spoken of, and found it at last in the oak 
panelling by the side of the fireplace. Inside re- 

1 two or three boxes of cigars, which smelt 
particularly fine; and above the boxes lay a 
couple of novels, which I seized on eagerly. I 
looked at all three boxes before choosing a cigar. 
You see, I didn’t often smoke cigars in those days, 
and one gains a lot of pleasure in dallying with 
rare delights. I looked at them all, and smelt 
them with the air of a judge, and finally I 
lighted one, and made myself comfortable in an 
easy-chair with one of the novels in my hand. 


the chance which had brought me to such grand 

uarters. If only Alicia had been nearer, I 
should have been perfectly happy. 

So an hour passed away. The cigar was 
splendid, the novel was but so so. I have not 
read many novels in my life, and when I do read, 
then I like them strong, that is to say, sensa- 
tional. This novel was not very sensational, 
and at the end of an hour it ceased to chain 
my attention; so I lighted another cigar and 
began to think of Alicia. What was she doing? 
Asleep, probably. Then, was she dreaming of 
me ? as she dreaming of that little house 
which we were to take at Clapham when I 
had saved some money and she was twenty- 
one, and where we were to be as happy as 
the day is long? Dear Alicia! What an angel 
she was, and how—— When I had got as far 


You may guess I felt quite luxurious, and blessed _ 


as that, a great clock somewhere about the 
Abbey began to strike the hour of twelve. 

Now, I have said already that I am not 
nervous. I was not nervous then, but that clock 
made me jump. It had a deep sepulchral sound 
which reminded you of hobgoblins and ghosts 
and all manner of unpleasant things. I confess 
that at its first stroke I dropped my cigar and 
started up from my chair in—well, in something 
like a fright. When it died away, the silence 
was really awful. 

‘I'll go to bed, I said. ‘There is something 
decidedly queer about the place’ 

I went into the bedroom and locked the door. 
In five minutes I was between the sheets, with 
the candles out and the moonbeams struggling 
in at the diamond-paned windows. I suppose 
must have been tired, for I was soon sound 
asleep and oblivious of anything in the material 
world. How long I slept I don’t know; but 
what I do know is that in the course of the 
night I found myself sitting up in bed, looking 
at something which stood at the bed-foot looking 
at me! I felt a cold perspiration steal over me, 
and perhaps my hair grew erect. The moon was 
hid behind a cloud when I woke, and I could 
only see the outline of the thing that was in my 
room. Suddenly the moonlight flashed in again 
with redoubled radiance, and I saw standing at 
the foot of my bed a tall figure clad in sable 
robes, whose eyes shone brightly from under a 
heavy cowl. It was the Black Friar ! 

What happened next I don’t quite remember ; 
but I know that I got out of bed and went 
after the Friar, who receded towards the tapes- 
tried wall, beckoning me to follow. There was 
no doubt about his being there. I rubbed 
my eyes, and saw him more clearly. He had 
on long sable robes and sandals; a large cowl 
hid his face; but I could catch glimpses now 
and then of his bright eyes). He went with 
a strange gliding motion towards the wall and 
brushed the hangings aside; then he placed his 
hand on the panelling, and, to my astonishment 
and surprise, I saw a door open and disclose a 
flight of stairs which led down into darkness, 
The Friar turned, beckoned, and began slowly 
to descend the staircase. Somehow, though I 
struggled against giving way, I had to follow 
him. I was in scanty attire, and the nights 
were chilly, and I remember how I shivered 
as my bare foot touched the first of the worn 
stone steps. They were so worn that they dipped 
in the middle. The Friar went down, down, 
and I followed. Very soon the moonlight from 
the window above ceased to give any light, 
and we were in darkness. Yet even then I 
could see the dark figure before me in a sort 
of luminous haze. Every now and then he 
turned and beckoned with a white hand that 
looked just as transparent as a ghost’s hand 
should be. : 

Well, we reached the bottom of the stair- 
case. It was a very long one; there must have 
been nearly a hundred steps in it. We went 
along a paved passage, the walls and roof of 
which I touched with my hands as we traversed 
it, the Friar still going before, and I, attracted 
by some strange magnetism, following dutifully 
behind. Suddenly a door opened in front and 


a half light, half mist, broke upon us. The aun 
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passed through, and I followed and looked about 
me. We were in a vast church, lighted by I 
know not what strange means, but with neither 
windows nor sunlights that I could see. The 
great pillars supporting the roof were lost in the 
mighty blackness overhead, great aisles stretched 
away into darkness on every side. But in the 
chancel there glimmered in the misty light a 
few tapers, and right in the middle a blood-red 
lamp swung to and fro, as though with eddying 
gusts of wind. I leaned against a pillar and 
azed. As I became accustomed to the strange 
ight, I saw that here and there were placed 
enormous tombs—tombs of crusaders in their 
armour, knights kneeling in prayer, fine ladies 
with enormous ruffs, and children in curious 
formal-looking dresses. While I gazed, I saw 
another Friar, habited like the one who had 
conducted me, enter from the door we had 
opened. As he came in he threw back his hood 
from his face and head and bowed profoundly 
towards the chancel. Others followed in rapid 
succession, till at length the chancel was full of 
dark-robed Friars. Presently they began to sing. 
One of them had a magnificent tenor voice, and 
as it went vibrating into the vaulted roof above, 
with the voices of the others answering it, the 
effect was really delightful. The singing was a 
somewhat lengthy performance. One psalm suc- 
ceeded another, till, despite the charm of the 
voices, I got tired. I looked round me for a 
seat. A stone bench was placed a little distance 
away, and towards this 1 moved. I sat down, 
and—— 

Well, I was conscious of falling down, down, 
down through apparently limitless space. I 
yelled out something in my horror, and suddenly 
awoke. The Friar, after all, was only a dream— 
or rather a nightmare! But the strange thing 
was that I felt cold, as if I had been out of 
bed. 

I got up, lighted my candle, and looked round. 
I confess that the dream had left such an impres- 
sion on my mind that I examined the wainscot- 
ing rather narrowly for traces of the staircase. I 
found none ; so I turned in once more, and was 
soon again asleep. 

When I woke it was morning, and the sun 
was shining brightly through the window. I 
sprang out of bed and began to dress, at the 
same time thinking about my nightmare or vision 
of the previous midnight. ‘ Hillo,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘where’s my slipper? For of the slippers 
that I had left standing by my bedside the night 
before, there was only one left. I hunted round 
the room for the other with no result ; and then 
I suddenly remembered that I had slipped them 
on, with admirable foresight, when I had followed 
the Friar. I laughed to think of it ; but, laugh 
or not, that slipper was nowhere in the room ! 

‘Mrs Johnson,’ I said, three-quarters of an 
hour later, ‘that ghost of yours is no imaginary 
personage.’ 

Mrs Johnson stared at me, and a faint flush 
rose to her already rosy cheek. 

‘Indeed!’ she answered. ‘You don’t mean 
that—that ’—— 

‘That I’ve seen him?—Yes; I do. I saw 
him last night.’ 

‘The Black Friar? 

‘Not only one, but two, three, ten, perhaps 


twenty Black Friars—a whole monastery of them. 
Fine voices they had, too, all of them.’ 

Mrs Johnson looked at me suspiciously. ‘Now, 
you’re joking,’ she began with something of a 
reproach in her voice. ‘You say you saw 
him? 

‘Yes, I can’t come to any other conclusion.’ 

I didn’t believe in ghosts; but Alicia’s mamma 
did, and I had heard so many spirit-stories from 
her in intervals when Alicia was making herself 
tidy or putting on her hat and shawl, that I had 
come to look upon them as being something 
familiar. 

‘You see, I continued, ‘the Friar not only 
appeared to me, but he proved himself a 
burglar into the bargain ; he prigged one of my 

‘Now,’ said the housekeeper indignantly, ‘you 
are making fun! Who ever heard of a ghost 
stealing slippers !’ 

‘Stop, stop!’ I cried. ‘Let me tell you all 
about it, Mrs Johnson. You mustn’t condemn 
me unheard, 

So I told her all I could remember—and 
there was precious little that I couldn’t—of my 
nocturnal visitor. I never saw a woman so 
completely flabbergasted in my life as when I 
came to the slipper business. 

‘Now, ma’am,’ I said in conclusion, ‘I’m 
a plain sensible young man; I’m engaged to 
as nice a girl as ever you saw, and if I can 
find that will, it will probably be a long step 
towards our marriage. Paon't believe in ghosts, 
whatever you do. But I’ll tell you what; I 
do believe I got sleep-walking last night, and 
left my slipper behind in some cold passaye. The 
question is: do you know of any secret passage 
leading from that room where i slept ?’ 

Mrs Johnson considered. ‘Well, she said at 
length, ‘I can’t deny that there are secret pas- 
sages in the place. There are in all these old 
houses. At Lord Plantagenet’s place in Devon- 
shire there were several. I had my first situa- 
tion there, you know, sir, and’—— 

‘Yes, yes,’ I said; ‘I know. But this one?’ 

‘My late mistress knew them all,’ she replied, 
‘and I know that she used to wander about 
them now and then.’ 

‘Ten to one, she’s hidden that confounded 
will in some of them!’ I said. ‘We may hunt 
for a month or a year and never find it.’ 

‘Miss Penrose used to spend a deal of time 
in the Captain’s rooms when he was absent,’ 
remarked the housekeeper, after a pause. 

‘Did she? Then perhaps she hid the will 
somewhere there.’ 

‘You see, said Mrs Johnson confidentially, 
‘when my poor mistress was dying, she tried hard 
to tell us where she: had = the will that you 
speak of. At least so we thought—Miss Stanley 
and myself. It was mentioned afterwards, and 
we were laughed at—by the other side.’ 

‘The Jong and short of it is, ma’am,’ I said, 
rising from the breakfast table, ‘I’m going to 
look for my slipper and Miss Penrose’s will.’ 

‘I hope you may find them,’ said the house- 
keeper. 

I hoped so myself; and it was because I 
was so very much in earnest that I determined 
to make the search a thorough one. I put my 
line of attack on a good basis. To begin with, 
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I had gone to sleep on the previous night in 
a bedchamber supposed, in common with the 
rest of the house, to be haunted. I was not 
in a very particularly nervous state of mind, 
nor had I look too much wine or smoked too 
many of the Captain’s cigars. I had dreamed 
dreams, or seen visions, or had a nightmare. 
I had wandered in my dreams through under- 
ground passages; and when I dressed in the 
morning, one of my slippers was gone. Ergo, 
somewhere in my dream the bounds of the 
unseen world had been broken in upon by the 
rude foot of reality, cased in a scarlet slipper. 

‘There is a secret passage in this roém,’ I said 
to Mrs Johnson, as we stood in my bedchamber, 
‘and we must find it.’ 

I began to walk round the room, tapping 
the we as I went along. It sounded 
firm enough all round. I began again, tapping 
the wood in various places, now high, now low. 
Suddenly the wall, just in a line with the door 
communicating with the Captain’s sitting-room, 
ave forth a hollow sound in response to the 
of my knuckles. 

‘Hurray!’ I said; ‘there’s something here, 
ma’am. Come and see.’ 

Mrs Johnson came to my side and wopes the 
panelling. ‘It certainly does sound hollow,’ 
she said. ‘But you see there’s no knob, or 
any indication of a latch or anything, so I 
don’t see how we can get in,’ 

‘There’s no indication of a door at all, for 
the matter of that. But as long as this is 
hollow, I’m going to see what fine behind, 
even if I have to fetch a carpenter.’ 

‘It would be a pity to spoil the panelling, 
she said. ‘If there is a passage, there is sure 
to be a door and a spring to open it.’ 

‘Then we must find it, 1 said, beginning to 
feel amongst the curious knobs and projections 
of the carving for anything which would prove 
an open sesamé. 

e worked on for quite an hour, examining | 
every little angel’s wing, every little demon’s | 
body, screwing, or trying to screw them about | 
to see if they concealed springs or door handles ; 
but all with no success, At last, tired with the 


got his rights, and he and Miss Stanley were soon 
afterwards married. I think it was on the 
morning of their wedding-day that I received 
an envelope containing a cheque for two thousand 
pounds. There was another wedding soon after, 
at which Alicia and I assisted, doing the principal 
parts. And Alicia’s mamma insists to this day 
that the Black Friar influenced my search for 
Miss Penrose’s will. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


ALTHOUGH Edison’s Phonograph has now emerged 
from the region of toyland and is likely to become 
an almost indispensable adjunct to many busi- 
nesses, its principle is employed by its inventor in 
the manufacture of a toy, which is having a 
marvellous sale in the United States. This is Edi- 
son’s Talking Doll, which, on being wound up, will 
deliver itself of such well-known poetic effusions 
as ‘Mary had a Little Lamb,’ ‘Jack and Jill, &e. 
The doll’s body is made of tin, and the phono- 
graphic cylinder is contained within it, the sound 
coming from a perforated opening in the breast, 
which is hidden by the clothing. These dolls are 
now being made at a large factory near Edison’s 
laboratory at the rate of five hundred daily, and 
a wonderful amount of ingenuity has been exer- 
cised in their structure. The wax records for 
dolly’s interior are prepared at the factory by 
being placed on an instrument very like an 
ordinary phonograph. These instruments are 
talked into by girls, so that the wax cylinder 
may be speech-impressed. A correspondent of 
The Scientific American, who describes a visit to 
this factory, says that the jangle produced by a 
number of these girls simultaneously repeating 
into the machines before them different nursery 


rhymes is beyond description. ‘These sounds 


united with the sounds of the phonographs them- 
selves when reproducing the stories make a veri- 
table pandemonium.’ 

The Stepped Platform Railway is the title of a 
system for city transit, which, originally devised 
some years ago by an American inventor, has 


unwonted labour, I leaned against the panel- just been brought forward as a new thing by a 


ling and fairly groaned. ‘It’s no good, I’m 
afraid. We’ll have to try somewhere else, 
ma'am. This—— Hillo!’ There was a faint 
click behind me, and the wall seemed yield- 
ing to the weight of my back. I uttered a cry 
of joy as I sawa goodly portion of the wainscot 
turn slowly inwards, revealing a dark cavernous | 
recess. Mrs Johnson uttered a little scream. 

‘Here’s something, at anyrate,’ I said triumph- | 
antly. ‘Quick, ma’am—those candles! old 
a light.’ 

She held the light up, and I went boldly 
in. I soon found that the place was a sort 
of closet, a few yards square, and - evidently 
intended as a hiding-place in the old times. My 
feet ap Lape over something; I stooped, and 
picked the object up. It was my red slipper ! 


Well, to cut a long story short, I may as 
well say that in that little box of a place we 
found a small chest, in which the ancient Miss 
Penrose had deposited papers of immense value, 
not to speak of the missing will. The Captain 


German firm. The original inventor failed in 
inducing any one to take up the idea, and the 
patent in due time lapsed. The idea of this 
novel form of railway is to provide a platform 
above the level of the street supported upon 
pillars. Upon this platform move at different 
speeds three super platforms, the lowest one 
moving at a speed of three miles an hour, the 
next six miles an hour, and the last, which is 


furnished with seats, nine miles an hour. These 
platforms would all be driven by belting from a 


powerful steam-engine at a fixed station. It 
would be easy for a person wishing to travel by 
the railway—which, like tide and time, will stop 
for no man—to step from terra firma on to the 
slowest of the moving series; after which he 
would step in turn from the six-mile to the nine- 
mile platform. The idea is certainly ingenious, 
but we cannot believe that it would be free from 
danger. We already have plenty of experience 
of terrible accidents caused by persons steppin 

on and off railway carriages in slow motion ; an 

to make this conduct one of the conditions of 
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travelling seems at once to justify the action of 
those who refused to lend support to the original 
inventor’s scheme. 

A war balloon, so called because it was made 
doubly strong, of a specially-manufactured mix- 
ture of silk and cotton, recently rose from the 

rounds of the Military Exhibition at Chelsea. 
he balloon was of unusual size, being one of 
the largest made for many years past, and it was 
furnished with a plough grapnel, consisting of a 
stern with three pairs of spikes by which an 
anchorage can be assured. This grapnel is of 
reat importance, for it is well known that the 
angers of ballooning are mostly incurred in 
effecting the descent, through failure of the grap- 
nel to catch the ground. The value of balloons 
under certain circumstances was found out during 
the memorable siege of Paris, when they formed 
the only possible means of communication be- 
tween the invested city and the rest of France. 

The practice of throwing stones is one which 
seems so deeply ingrained in human nature, that 
it is impossible to eradicate it. Even the most 
law-abiding individuals will, when at the seaside, 
give way to the charm of sitting on the beach 
and will 


becomes both mischievous and dangerous. 
there be no unlucky cat, dog, or bird to aim at, a 
window or some other thing which can be broken, 


especially if it be the property of somebody else, | in Russia, although they are slaughtered in large 
is the next article in request gs delinquent ;, numbers by the inhabitants of many districts, 

1e byways of our In the Canadian north-west, wolves are also 
large towns to see premises to let which bear abundant; but they are of a less bloodthirsty 


and it is a common thing in t 


evidence of his industry. In Belgium it is found 
that the white porcelain insulators on the tele- 
graph poles offer an irresistible attraction to the 
peasants as a satisfactory mark for them to throw 
at; and such a large number of them have been 
broken in this way, that the annual expense 
of replacement has become serious. Curiously 
enough, it is found that when the porcelain is 
coloured a grayish brown, and does not therefore 
appear so aggressive an object, the destruction is 
eihaieh by one-half, and the broken white insula- 
tors are now invariably replaced by those of 
darker hue. 

At the Stanley Exhibition in London there are 
shown many objects which are of great interest, 
now that ‘the Dark Continent’ is so much in 
men’s thoughts. At first sight the rooms appear 
to be stocked with the familiar native weapons 
and ——— which are common to all ethno- 
graphical collections, and which are wearisome by 
reason of their sameness. But careful examina- 
tion soon reveals much that is new and curious. 
Here, for instance, is a hollow tin cone the exact 
size and shape of a sugar-loaf, which is a specimen 
of many hundreds smuggled into the country by 
the slave-traders as sugar, but in reality being 
cases filled with gunpowder. We noticed also a 
modern metal cartridge the bullet of which was 
furnished with a small spike at its apex. This 
was an arrangement contrived by Emin Pasha’s 
soldiers, who believed that the bodies of the 
Mahdists, to whom they were opposed, were so 
far invulnerable that the bullets would flatten 
against them unless this provision were made to 
puncture the skin. The costume of one tribe is 
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dly throw stones into the water. But be no difficulty in making permanent provision 
in the case of those who have little respect for the care and working of an instrument which 
for laws or regulations, the stone-throwing habit has been presented to it under conditions so 
If generous. 
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oft-repeated legend that there were people living 
in the heart of Africa who were adorned by nature 
with caudal appendages. This dress, if it can be 
dignified by the name of a garment, consists of a 
waistband, with a long horse-tail attached to it 
behind. 

The great interest which has been taken by the 
general public in matters astronomical, more 
especially since the aid of photography has been 
invoked to picture the heavenly bodies, has led to 
the establishment of new observatories which 
have been equipped by the generosity of private 
donors. The late Mr Newall presented his 
twenty-six inch refracting telescope to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; but unfortunately the gift 
carried with it a difficulty—there were no avail- 
able funds for the initial ba pigs of mounting 
this splendid instrument and to maintain it in 
going order. But the son of the donor, Mr H. F. 

ewall, of Trinity College, has solved the problem 
by offering his own services gratuitously as 
observer ; and by providing a handsome sum for 
initial expenses, besides an annual donation for 
maintenance expenses for five years to come. 
Cambridge is a rich university, and there should 


It has been recently stated that one hundred © 
and seventy thousand wolves are roaming at large 


and dangerous type than the Russian wolf. The 
coyotes can, however, make themselves very 
troublesome to the sheep-farmers, and steps have 
long ago been taken to reduce their numbers. 
Wolfhounds and deerhounds have been imported 
to hunt down the animals; but it has recently 
been found that these dogs are not sufficiently 
swift of foot to cope with the enemy. To remedy 
this defect, a pan of prize greyhounds have just 
been imported from England, and it is hoped by 
the infusion of this new blood that a race of fleet 
hounds may be reared which will be able to give 
a good account of the Canadian wolves, 

Mr A. F. Chapple, whose son last year lost his 
life through using a bath-heating apparatus in a 
room without ventilation, recently read a paper 
on the Dangers of Gas and Geyser Baths before 
the Balloon Society of Great Britain. The reader 
referred in his remarks to apparatus employin 
Bunsen burners for heating purposes, and detailed 
experiments which he had made, showing that in 
using such burners without adequate ventilation 
irrespirable fumes were given off. Besides his 
own sad loss, he made allusion to several others 
of a similar character, and urged that the legisla- 
ture should compel makers of such apparatus to 
send out with them a printed caution as to the 
danger of using it in a closely shut room. The 
experiments referred to were as follows: The gas 
was lighted, and a lighted candle was placed at 
the same level at which the head of an adult 
would be when sitting in the bath. The door of 
the bathroom was shut, and reopened in twenty 
minutes, when the candle was out, and had 
apparently been out for several minutes. The 
same experiment repeated with the window 


pictured as presumably having given rise to the 
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opened one inch wide showed the candle at the 
expiration of the same time to be brightly burn- 
ing. Mr Chapple’s paper is valuable in calling 
attention to a danger which is not generally 
known. 

A mixed fuel consisting of coal and petroleum 
mingled together has been tried for firing the 
boilers of an Italian man-of-war, with the result 
that her normal speed of fifteen knots was in- 
creased to seventeen knots. It will thus be seen 
that this new method of firing may prove very 
useful in war-time, when a ship may have to run 
away from a superior force. The increased heat 
is said to affect the boiler-plates injuriously, but 
this mishap could of course be foreseen and 
guarded against. 

The prophecy is put forward by an American 
paper, The Electrical Review, that owing to the 
increased use of electricity on tramways, in a 
very few years not a single horse-car will be 
found in any of the cities of the United States, 
and that about fifty thousand horses now in use 
will be thrown upon the market. We trust that 
this anticipation will prove to be correct not only 
in the United States but in other countries as 
well, for tram-car work is for horses terribly 
severe labour, and soon wears out the willing 
beasts, 

There has always been some uncertainty as to 
whether the delicious little fish called whitebait 
is the young or fry of other fish, or whether it 
represents a distinct species. The older natural- 
ists were inclined to place it in the latter category, 
and assigned it to the genus Clupea; and Yarrell 
called it Clupea alba, a name which has since 
been very generally adopted. But doubts long 
ago arose as to the correctness of this view, an 
many authorities held that the whitebait was the 
young of such well-known fish as the shad, the 
bleak, or the herring. It is now believed that 
whitebait consists of the fry of both herring and 
sprats, the proportion of the latter being greater 
in winter, while the herrings predominate in 
summer, <A -writer in Notes and Queries has 
lately called attention to the matter, and gives 
references to recent publications bearing upon 
the subject. 

The comparative dangers of lighting by elec- 
tricity and by gas has recently formed the subject 
of many an article in various journals, and the 
conclusion come to for or against one or the other 
system of illumination varies according to the 
particular views of the writers, who are too often 
interested parties. A chemist attached to the 
New York Board of Health has given some start- 
ling figures with regard to waste from leakage of 
gas-mains, and he considers that this waste, which 
amounts to ten per cent. of the entire quantity 
made in New York, constitutes a far graver 
danger than any that can be credited to elec- 
tricity. One thousand million cubic feet of gas 
is the amount which is allowed annually to 
poison the atmosphere or to find its way by 
means of the sewers into the basements of houses 
and subways. From this source there arises the 
constant danger of explosion ; and if the figures 
be correct, it seems strange that explosions are 
not of frequent occurrence. We may point out 
that leakage of gas-mains is common enough, and 
the gas-saturated soil in our roads whenever an 
opening is made furnishes distinct evidence of 


the fact. But when the pipes are buried in a 
non-porous earth, such as clay, it is reduced toa 
minimum. 

We have already alluded to the proposal to 
build a Tower in the neighbourhood of London 
which is to rival that of Eiffel in Paris, The 
proposal is now taking practical shape, and in 
answer to the advertisement of the company con- 
cerned in the undertaking, about seventy draw- 
ings have been sent in by competitors, and have 
recently been exhibited to the public. We 
have had an opportunity of inspecting these 
drawings, and were much interested in the 
various designs for the New Tower of London, 
as the structure is called. The majority of the 
designs are certainly founded upon that of the 
Eiffel Tower, and consist of a main shaft of open 
ironwork, with a base formed by four spreading 
legs. But beyond these we have curious erections 
consisting of girders tortured and twisted into 
every conceivable shape, and recalling images of 
the homely toasting-fork and gridiron. There 
are also towers exhibited which are very like a 
common wood screw standing up on its head. 
The Tower-of-Babel model which & by common 
consent been adopted in children’s Scripture 
histories, is also here reproduced as a suggested 
design for the New Tower. 

A curious instance of an unlooked-for effect 
springing from a little cause is exemplified by 
an action which has been brought against the 
Edison Electric Company of New York by the 
Ganz Electric Company of Buda-Pesth, damages 
being laid at an enormous sum. The cause of 
the dispute is this: The Ganz Company is work- 
ing an electric-lighting system which depends 
upon a machine ‘having what is known as an 
alternating current, which means that the current, 
instead of being in one constant direction, as in 
a voltaic battery, changes its direction perhaps 
a hundred times a second. Now, Edison has 
shown that such a current is the most suitable 
one to employ for the execution of criminals, it 
being immediately fatal to animal life when used 
under certain conditions, and the legislature of 
New York have adopted it for the purpose indi- 
cated. Now, the Ganz Company point out that 
this recommendation of Mr Edison has attached 
a bad name to the alternating system of electric 
lighting, and that people will fancy that its 
introduction into their homes will lead to many 
eee executions not authorised by the law; 
rence they claim damages for the prejudice and 
alarm which has been excited against their 

We were recently shown the photograph of the 
interior of a church which possessed a remark- 
able peculiarity. The church had at its further 
end a lancet window, leaded in diamond-shaped 
panes in the usual manner. This window was 
correctly reproduced in the picture; but in 
another dark part of the photograph, a ghostly 
image of the window was repeated. We were 
assured that the ghost was on the negative, and 
it was a puzzle to all who saw the | gone by 
what accident the spectral window had appeared 
where it did. Mr Dalmeyer has recently shown 


in a paper read before the Photographic Societ, 
of Great Britain how such images are produced. 
The brilliant image of the window focused upon 
the white surface of the photographic plate while 
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the camera is in action, is reflected therefrom 
upon the convex surface of the lens, and is then 
reflected back from the lens to another portion 
of the plate. There are so many amateur photo- 
graphers among our readers that we think this 
explanation of a escagre which may occur 
under certain conditions to any one of them may 
prove to be acceptable. 

A German naval officer has, it is said, invented 
an electrical steering apparatus which will allow 
the captain of a ship to control the rudder from 
various parts of the vessel—an obvious advantage 
in cases of storm, or when an impending collision 
calls for unusually prompt action, The inven- 
tion has been tried on one of the German war- 
vessels with satisfactory results. No details of 
the construction of the apparatus are given ; but 
we presume that the ordinary steam steering-gear 
is controlled by electro-magnets which are put 
in or out of action by the pressure of a button. 
It seems curious, considering to what a great 
extent electricity is now used on board our ships, 
that some such system as this has not long ago 
been devised. 

One of the leading physicians of Philadelphia 
has been talking to one of the irrepressible race 
of interviewers about recent progress of medical 
science, and has referred more particularly to the 
daily increasing use of explosives in medicine. 
Gun-cotton, for instance, in its dissolved form, 
collodion, is used as an artificial skin for all kinds 
of injuries, including scalds and burns, Mixed 
with tannin, it stops the flow of blood from 
wounds ; and mingled with cantharides, it forms 
the best blistering medium, Nitroglycerine is 
another still more powerful explosive which is 
much used in modern medicine. It is diluted 
with one hundred parts of alcohol, and one drop 
of the diluted mixture is a dose. It is found 
valuable as a remedy for neuralgia of the heart, 
in nervous asthma, and in many other diseases, 
including that distressing malady known as sea- 
sickness) We have here an exemplification of 
the saying so often quoted in connection with 
homeopathy, ‘Like cures like’ The gun-cotton 
or nitroglycerine (dynamite is a preparation of 
the latter) which by its explosion causes the 
most frightful wounds, may in its diluted state 
prove to be the best remedy to assuage the agony 
of the sufferer. 


CROWN LANDS. 


THe income derived from Crown Lands is so 
small an item in the revenue of the United King- 
dom that it is apt to be overlooked amid the 
imposing array of figures showing how the public 
purse is recruited. The returns from such lucra- 
tive sources as the Post-office, Customs, and Inland 
Revenue attract the eye, and it is their fluctua- 
tions alone which receive a measure of attention. 
A sum of £430,000, representing the payment 
into Exchequer on account of Crown Lands for 
the year ending March 31, 1889, is a compara- 
tively insignificant factor in the estimates of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, scarcely calling for 
mention in a Budget speech ; and the taxpayer in 
whose interest the Crown Lands are administered 
has little or no opportunity of learning the varied 


nature of the Crown’s hereditary estates and the 
singular manner in which they have accumu- 
lated. 

It is not within the limits of this article to 
trace in detail the history of the Crown Lands 
to their origin in the Fole or public lands of 
the Saxon period, which, as the influence of the 
sovereign extended under the Norman dynasty, 
became known as the Terra Regis. The growth 
of the feudal system tended further to increase 
the power of the monarch to deal with these 
lands—originally public, and granted away only 
with the consent of the Witenagemot—as his 
private property and at his sole discretion. 
Accordingly, we find that, although from time 
to time augmented by escheats, forfeitures, and 
confiscations, the Crown patrimony was steadily 
diminished in extent and value by lavish grants 
to royal favourites, and by sales and mortgages 
to meet either the wants or extravagances of the 
sovereign, until parliament, after an experience 
of the grants by William III., passed an Act 
on the accession of Queen Anne restricting the 
monarch’s power to alienate Crown Lands, These 
restrictions, coupled with the forfeitures to the 
Crown by noblemen and others implicated in the 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745, served to recruit to 
some extent the exhausted Crown estates, the 
revenues of which were in the reign of George 
III. surrendered by that monarch for a fixed sum 
per annum, and were for the first time collected 
on the public account. This arrangement, with 
certain modifications, has since subsisted ; and in 
1837 the annual allowance or Civil List of Her 
Majesty, in exchange for the Crown Land 
revenue, was fixed at £385,000, 

The management of the Crown’s hereditary 
estates is vested in two Commissioners, entitled 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues, their powers being defined 
by numerous Acts of Parliament, in accordance 
with which their policy las to be regulated. The 
annual Blue-books recording their proceedings, 
and the voluminous evidence given in the session 
of 1889 before a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed to inquire into the 
administration of the Crown Land revenues, 
supply a vast amount of information as to the 
pes So property under the control of these 
Commissioners, the varied interests they have to 
study, and the difficulties with which the Crown, 
as a landlord, has to contend. On the one hand it 
is the Commissioners’ duty to preserve the patri- 
mony of the Crown; and on the other, in the 
interests of the public, to administer it with 
economy and to increase its productiveness. 
But the question of profit cannot of necessity 
be the primary object in dealing with many of 
the properties under their control, Take, for 
instance, the New Forest, the guiding principle 
in the management of which is the ‘preservation 
of its ornamental beauty, and conserving it as 
a public park, with an additional task in the 
conciliation of commoners possessing rights and 

rivileges over practically the whole Forest. 
hen, again, with the Great Park at Windsor, 
the first consideration is the protection of the 
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amenities of Windsor Castle as a royal residence. 
In Dean Forest there exist, beside commoners, 
the free miners, whose claims, based on tradition, 
it has been found impossible to compromise in a 
manner profitable to the Crown. For these 
reasons, coupled with the cost of planting timber 
and the unprofitable nature of the soil, the Royal 
Forests are by far the most costly of the Crown’s 
estates, the expenditure being greatly in excess 
of the income. 

The agricultural property of the Crown in 
England extends to about 69,000 acres, situated 
in as many as twenty-three coufities. The 
scattered nature of this class of property is in 
the main responsible for a somewhat high cost 
of supervision; but it speaks well for the 
management that of this immense estate only 
eleven hundred acres were unlet last year, these 
being kept in cultivation at the Crown’s expense. 
Like private landowners, the Crown has suffered 
severely from the agricultural depression, the 
rent-roll having fallen £36,000 in the last ten 
years, with no appreciable difference in the 
extent of the property. 

Upwards of £250,000 per annum is derived 
from house property and ground rents situated 
chiefly in London, where the Crown is an im- 
portant landlord. In addition to the London 
estates forming part of the ancient land revenue, 
property has been acquired as the result of street 
improvements carried out by the Crown, and by 

urchase and exchange. From Regent Street to 

egent’s Park the Crown has an almost unbroken 
stretch of property ; while from Kensington in 
the west to Victoria Park in the east are found 
estates belonging to the Crown, among which may 
be enumerated those in Piccadilly and the Hay- 
market, in Whitehall, the Strand, New Oxford 
Street, and the City, the latter including practi- 
cally the whole of the Holborn Viaduct from 
Hatton Garden to St Sepulchre’s Church. 

Another source of revenue is the mineral 
property, a large portion of which is in Wales, 
where the recent discoveries of gold resulted 
in some five hundred different projected mines. 
Besides other minerals, there are in the Princi- 
pality valuable slate and stone quarries, and 
under-sea collieries belonging to the Crown, 
who also owns lead mines and stone quarries 
in the Isle of Man, iron and coal in the 
Forest of Dean, stone quarries at Portland, salt 
and ironstone in Yorkshire, and important 
— in the north of England and in Scot- 

nd. 

The revenue in Scotland consists mainly of 
rents derived from about eight thousand acres 
of agricultural and moor land, from feu duties, 
teinds, and salmon-fishings. The feu duties are 
ancient charges imposed upon lands granted by 
the Crown, and correspond to what in England 
are called fee-farm rents, with the difference that 
in Scotland they are frequently fixed otherwise 
than in money—that is, in grain, poultry, or 
similar articles. The Crown ac aived the teinds 
or tithes at the time of the Reformation, when 
the property of the religious bodies generally 
was forfeited to the Crown. The salmon-fishing 
rights are now in course of investigation by a 
Commission specially appointed for that purpose, 
the general feeling in Scotland being, it is 
understood, averse to the Crown divesting 


itself of these rights by sales to the proprietors 
of adjacent lands. 

We have specified the leading sources from 
which the Crown Land revenue is obtained ; but 
the catalogue is by no means exhausted. In 
addition to the rents of Crown property, a large 
sum is derived annually in the dane of fee-farm 
and quit rents from the property of private 
individuals in England, Wales, Ireland, and the 
Isle of Man and Alderney. The latter also con- 
tributes harbour dues. Foreshore of the United 
Kingdom ee a considerable rental ; whilst the 

roduce of Crown estates and receipts from farms 
in hand help to swell an income which has risen 
from £280,000 in 1859 to £430,000 in 1889. 

The annual payment into Exchequer is net 
profit after payment of the charges for collection 
and the outlay on improvements. Taking the 
figures of the last ten years, a decade marked 
by disastrous depreciation in the value of agri- 
cultural property, we find the Crown Land 
revenue for the period has exceeded the pay- 
ments to Her Majesty by £20,000. This com- 
paratively trifling balance in favour of the public 
must not, however, be taken as a guide to the 
future, for there is every reason to believe, on 
the authority of the Chief Commissioner of 
Woods, that the annual net income will be not 
less than £430,000 for some years to come, the 
Crown Lands thus relieving the tax-paying com- 
munity to the extent of £45,000 per annum, 


SECRETS. 


JuLy roses wet with rain 

Tap against the window-pane ; 
There is something they would seek, 
Had they voices and could speak. 
Silence seals their crimson lips, 

And the dull rain drops and drips. 


T’ other side the streaming glass 
‘Stands a little sad-eyed lass ; 
There is something she would seek, 
But a maiden may not speak— 
Silence seals her longing lips, 

And the dull rain drops and drips. 


And a shower of salt tears stain 
Her side of the window-pane ; 
And the crimson roses grow 
Pale as dreams dreamt long ago 
(Hearts may break behind sealed lips), 
And the dull rain drops and drips. 
M. Hepperwick Browne, 
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